130                       AFTER THE WAR

This fight must be fought to a finish, and with the in-
creasing strength of our Air Force, the gradual tightening of
the blockade and the opportunities that will arise to create,
if necessary, a new military front where there is no Siegfried
Line, either in the Balkans, Near East, or northern Europe,
ultimate victory is assured.

Our growing knowledge that modern Germany is as ruth-
less and courageous as of old, and our awakening to the fact
that Soviet Russia is not some sort of democracy but simply
an Asiatic tyranny with a slight veneer of Western culture
should help us, when the time comes, to formulate victory
treaties based upon reality rather than uninformed idealism.
It would, of course, be most unwise for the British Govern-
ment to lay down in detail official peace aims during a great
war which is yet far from over, but it is natural and proper
for individuals to speculate upon the sort of Europe they
would like to see arise from the ashes of the past.

We should consider the future in the light of experience;
for if the mistakes once made at Versailles are not to be re-
peated, we must decide in our own minds why that treaty
failed of its purpose. The one-time popular idea that France,
with our aid, imposed a Carthaginian peace upon Germany
can hardly hold water now, in view of the fact that after
only a few years Germany has created a tremendous fighting
machine capable of threatening the whole world. Whatever
might have been the demerits of a policy of annihilation, it
would at least have prevented such a military menace from
arising within a generation.

The truth of the matter seems to be that the framers of
the peace treaties, faced with the collapse of the Austro-
Hungarian Empire and the demands of our own allies in
Central and South-Eastern Europe, were obliged to ac-
quiesce in the creation of a number of small States; and per-
haps they failed to appreciate that if Germany were allowed
to remain a united nation she might in time be tempted to
expand anew at the expense of her weaker neighbours. It
may also be added (and for this the Versailles Treaty cannot
be blamed) that in the tranquil years of the nineteen-
twenties and early nineteea-thirties no serious effort was